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More nutritious | 
vegetables—richer in vitamins, minerals! 


VIGORO VICTORY GARDEN FERTILIZER is a complete 
plant food. Use it to supply your vegetables with all of 
the elements they require from the soil for finest growth 
... big yields...top quality. You are in for a new 
appreciation of vegetable goodness if you feed them 
this complete plant food. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 











BOOKS BY ERNEST H. WILSON 


Greatest Garden Book Bargain! 


ERNEST H. WILSON gave generously to the beauty of this world, 
and the world in his life heaped honor upon him. The Victoria 
Medal of Honor, the George Robert White Medal, the Geoffrey 
St. Hilaire gold medal—three out of a hundred awarded him— 
a Master of Arts from Harvard, and a Doctor of Science from 
Trinity, are only a few of the expressions of respect and admira- 
tion granted the man. 

“CHINESE” WILSON was one of the world’s greatest plant hunt- 
ers. He spent 20 years in China, Japan, Korea and other countries, 
seeking new plants for American and European gardens. He 
introduced no less than 2000 new plants, among them the now 
famous regal lily, which is planted more widely than any other 
lily iu existence. 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


TWO VOLUMES 

These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illustrated 
books should have a place on the bookshelf of every garden maker 
who wishes to be informed about the newer trees and shrubs. They 
contain information not to be found anywhere else—information about 
trees and shrubs, many of which Wilson discovered or introduced into 
American gardens. Two de luxe volumes for one’s own library or for 
a holiday gift. The second volume of the set contains the newer trees 
and shrubs from foreign lands, with notes about different ways in 
which they can be to advantage. A book based almost 
entirely upon Wilson’s own expeditions. $ 500 

Formerly $10.00 NOW 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


This superb volume containing a frontispiece in color, is perhaps the 
most unique of all the books which Wilson wrote. It is a k which 
tree lovers, familiar with its scope, keep close at their elbows. Its 
many illustrations are a joy to picture lovers and its pages $ 500 





contain information not to be found anywhere else. Trul 
an aristocrat among books! Pormerly $15.00 NOW 


THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at 2 Price or Less 
Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 


Pye  RORTICULTURE” 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 





























READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 











How can I propagate a clematis at home? 

It can be layered very easily or grown from cuttings. Take a 
trailing stem and make as many cuttings as there are sets of 
leaves, cutting the stem about an inch above and an inch below 
the leaves. Put these cuttings down into moist sand until the 
bases of the leaf stems rest on the surface of the sand. Cover 
with glass and give partial shade. In three or four weeks most 
of them should be rooted. 

* * * * 

How many blueberries can one reasonably expect from well- 
established plants under good cultivation? 

Under normal conditions they should produce around six 
quarts per plant or 3200 quarts per acre. 

* - . * 


W hat is the difference between crab-grass and quack grass, if any? 

Although the terms are often loosely applied, crab-grass 
(Digitaria sanguinalis) is a wiry-stemmed annual which comes 
up in bare patches in lawns during the Summer and dies with 
the coming of frost, leaving behind the numerous seeds for the 
next year. It also spreads by means of the stems which root at 
the joints. Quack-grass, witch-grass or couch-grass (Agropyron 
repens), on the other hand, is a perennial. It produces under- 
ground stems which cause it to spread rapidly. 

*” * bad *” 

What can you tell me about the culture of eremurus? 

It grows best in rich soil which is reasonably moist during 
its growing season but has little or no water the remainder of 
the year. Good drainage is necessary at all times. Although the 
leaves disappear after flowering, the plant throws out a shoot 
very early in the Spring which must often be protected from frost 
by an inverted box or basket. Such a receptacle filled with 
leaves can also be inverted over the plants for the Winter but 
the covering must be water-tight. 

* * * * 

I have a few choice own-root lilacs. What is the best method of 
propagating a few more? 

Perhaps, the easiest way is to take pieces of roots of about 
the thickness of a lead pencil, cut them up into sections three 
inches long and plant them in a pot of sand or a coldframe. 
Treated in this way, they seem to be able to produce plants at 
almost any time of year. Old plants can often be divided. 

* * * . 


How can I get rid of the dodder which is attacking my asters and 
petunias and gradually killing them? 

There is no easy way to get rid of this pest without killing 
the other plants also. The only other sure way is to pull up 
and burn every bit of the dodder plants that can be found. Even 
a very small portion of stem can regenerate a completely new 
tangle in a short time, if allowed to do so. 

~ * * * 

Tell me, briefly, something about the family and “background” of 
achimenes. © 

They belong to the family Gesneriacee. They are allied to 
the gloxinias and are native to tropical America. There are, 
perhaps, 40 species. However, the garden types have been much 
confused by hybridization and it is doubtful if there are an) 
pure species in general cultivation in this country. 

* * * * 

Which is the so-called opium poppy and will it grow in this 
country? 

It is Papaver somniferum which grows very readily in this 
country. It is a large-flowered annual and was, until recently 
carried by almost all seedsmen in a wide variety of colors and 
forms. They ranged from white through pink and red to 
purplish and from singles to doubles, such as the carnation 
and peony-flowered poppies. Now, however, seed which wil! 
germinate is unobtainable owing to action taken by the narcotic 
authorities. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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PLANTS of hardy annuals can soon be set into the positions in which 
they are to flower. Seeds of many of them may be sown outdoors. 


THE FACT that the flower buds were frozen in most sections, makes 
prompt pruning of forsythias practical this year. Prune by removing 
oldest stems or any injured stems to ground level. 


IF CLIPPINGS are removed from lawns spread them an inch or two deep 
as mulch beneath garden plants, dig them into the soil or add them to 
the compost pile. They are rich in nitrogen. 


COLUMBINE leaves infested with miners should be picked and destroyed 
on sight. General sanitation and regular sprayings with nicotine sul- 
fate, may also help to control this leaf-disfiguring insect. 


AN OLD clump of delphinium will make a better display if all but three, 
or possibly five, stems are removed. Guard the rapidly growing stems 
against wind damage by tying them all to one strong but slender stake 
placed in the center of the clump. 


WHERE daffodils or other bulbs are planted in turf, delay mowing until 
the bulb foliage dies down. Feeding the grass will lessen its competi- 
tion with the bulbs and promote the growth of a natural mulch of 
dead grass tops at the end of the season. 


WILD plants moved to the garden will thrive best if given much the 
same conditions that they were accustomed to in the woods. Collected 
plants cannot be said to be established in the garden until after they 
have flowered and set a crop of seeds. 


TO GET usable information as to how to proceed against rabbits, wood- 
chucks and other animal and bird pests, apply to the nearest county 
farm agent. Very often he will also be able to supply repellents and 
other materials essential to waging a successful fight. 


CULTIVATE early and regularly to kill weeds in the germination stage. 
Care should be taken not to loosen about the roots of very young, 
tiny-rooted plants to the extent that they are killed by drying, or to 
work so deeply that the roots of established plants are injured. 


STAY-AT-HOME gardeners can have fun through the use of an out- 
door fireplace, even to the extent of canning outdoors. Charcoal is the 
ideal fuel since it is readily available, will last a long time if extin- 
guished promptly by wetting and throws off no dangerous sparks. 


SPINACH, head lettuce and other crops benefit from extra feeding can 
be side-dressed with a watering of liquid fertilizer prepared by dissolv- 
ing a pound of victory garden fertilizer in two gallons of water. This 
same feeding will benefit most plants in soil not fertilized before dig- 
ging. 

A DEAD branch tip or two in an otherwise healthy rhododendron may 
indicate the presence of stem borers. Cut out such shoots making sure 
to destroy the borers. Two sprayings with nicotine and soap spray 
towards the end of the month will tend to control lace bugs. Direct 
the spray to the undersurfaces of the leaves. 


POISON ivy can be killed by spreading ten pounds of borax on each 
square rod of soil. The borax works slowly, but effectively. It also 
kills some other kinds of plants—notably dogwoods—so it is unwise 
to place the borax above the roots of shade trees and other desirable 
plants whose tolerance for the material is not known. 


WHEN buying tomato plants, find out which is the best way to train 
the particular variety which is selected. Some varieties do better when 
permitted to spread out on the ground unpruned, while others are 
adapted to the training of two or three stems on stakes or trellises. 
The latter are best for small gardens where space is at a premium. 


WITH fertilizers containing chemical nitrogen denied ornamental plants, 


the flower garden can be fed with 40 or 50 pounds of dry poultry 
manure and 25 pounds of superphosphate per 1000 square feet. 
Poultry manure—preferably that mixed with peat moss litter—will 
also benefit evergreens. If wood ashes are used for soil sweetening, do 
not mix them with the manure, but make separate applications. 
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Large numbers of excellent cartoons are being used by the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington to encourage food production and food preservation. Those repro- 
duced herewith were selected from Extension Service publications. 
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WHEN ANIMALS AND BIRDS INVADE GARDENS 


HE victory gardener must carry on a constant pest control 

program if he is to reserve the products of his labors for 

use of his family. And not all these pests are insects. Ani- 

mals and birds — both wild and domestic — can on occasion 
wreak destruction in the garden. 

One voracious thief is the wild cottontail rabbit with an 
appetite for carrots, cauliflower, cabbage, peas, beans, and other 
vegetables. The United States Fish and Wildlife Service states 
that cottontail rabbits travel only short distances. By trapping 
them alive and releasing them some distance away, a garden may 
be freed from these injurious animals and remain so for a season. 
Unless, of course, a neighbor catches his rabbits and lets them 
loose just over the fence, or if trapping happens to be in violation 
of local game laws. 

Cottontails are active late in the evening, at night and early 
in the morning. During the day they hide in shrubbery, briar 
patches or other cover, thus making the garden in the vicinity 
of such cover more liable to rabbit injury. Rabbits usually enter 
a garden at-a fixed place and to be effective, portable box traps 
must be set at such spots. The Wildlife Service also recommends 
the so-called Walmsley trap of sewer tile for permanent gardens, 
and its use by those familiar with the handling of animals. 
Information on trap construction and other matters of rodent 
control can be obtained from local county farm agents. 

At present, control by fencing has been rendered more im- 
practicable than ever through material shortages. At best, fenc- 
ing out rabbits is practical only for small areas and when ex- 
pensively installed. Another time-honored and effective device 
for ridding an area of rabbits is the small 410-gauge shotgun in 
the hands of a responsible person. As for rabbit repellents, 
about the best, of the many which have been tested, is a nicotine 
spray applied late in the day at intervals of a few days apart. 
Naphthalene flakes or tobacco dust scattered along the rows will 
also repel rabbits to a considerable degree. There are, also, com- 
mercial repellents available for use according to the manufac- 
turers’ directions. Preparations intended for use when plants 
are dormant may prove injurious when they are growing. 

The foot-loose dog is about the worst garden nuisance in 
many congested areas. Doing anything drastic about the prob- 
lem may lead to hard feelings be- 
cause proceeding against a man’s 
dog often has the effect of an attack 
upon the man himself, so close is 
the association between the two. 
Nevertheless, the hapless gardener 
whose plantings are trampled can- 
not be expected to be too tolerant 





and must take what measures he can to protect his plants. 

Usually a dog will not return to a spot rendered unpleasant 
on a single occasion by the use of any one of the numerous re- 
pellents on the market. Such repellents, except for nicotine 
spray, are probably not suitable for direct application to plant 
parts intended for human food. Perhaps the best way to ward 
off neighborhood dogs is to keep a dog on the property. A fox 
terrier standing on his own land will successfully dispute the 
right of entry with a Saint Bernard. What his own dog does to 
his garden is a matter for each gardener to settle within his own 
household. 

The domestic cat is another animal which bears the enmity 
of most conservationists. Not that a cat will do much direct 
damage to garden crops. Its chief nuisance value comes through 
its preying on birds which may help the gardener in his fight 
against insect pests. The household dog and commercial repel- 
lents both can discourage roving cats. The odor of fresh nicotine 
spray is also offensive to cats and will repel them from the plants 
or beds to which it is applied. Controlling the gardener’s own 
cat becomes a personal problem. 

Aside from the neighbor's chickens, which have given the 
newspaper cartoonists much cause for humor, the principal bird 
problem in built-up sections will come from pigeons. Farther 
out in the country the crows and blackbirds often cause trouble 
while seeds are in the germination stage. In town the trouble 
usually arises from too many pigeons, and should be attacked at 
its source by checking the rate of their reproduction. Little can 
be done in this direction unless all roosting and nesting places 
are eliminated, obviously, a nearly impossible task. Being town 
dwellers, pigeons pay little or no attention to scaring devices 
which, if changed frequently, frighten crows and blackbirds. 
The best method for protecting young plants against pigeons in 
small gardens seems to be covering with brush or poultry wire 
during the short danger period. 

The best method for dealing with woodchucks, or ground- 
hogs and with rats burrowing outdoors, seems to be the destruc- 
tion of the animals in their burrows with fumigants. Gas treat- 
ment of woodchuck burrows during April, May and June may 
avoid killing other animals that may use the dens in Autumn 
and Winter. When using calcium cyanide, place one tablespoon- 
ful of the powder well down in 
the woodchuck burrow and close 
the entrance with a shovel of 
sod, grass-side downward. If the 
carbon bisulphide is used, pour 
three tablespoonfuls on rags, cot- 
ton, or other absorbent materials, 








and throw or place it well down in the 
burrow; the opening should then be closed. 
Treat all holes in a den. Carbon bisulphide 
is inflammable and must be kept away 
from fire. Do not use either of these 
chemicals except in the open air. 

Calcium cyanide can also be placed in 
burrows to destroy chipmunks. They can 
also be killed by placing poisoned grain 
near the burrows, although the practice is 
not popular or even legal in most densely 
populated sections. Poisoned bait placed 
under mats of hay in their runs will con- 
trol field mice. However, in town, it is 
best to use ordinary mouse traps. Tempo- 
rary repellents for gray squirrels suggested 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service are spray- 
ing with three ounces of epsom salts to one 
gallon of water or one teaspoonful of lysol 
to a gallon of water. Naphthalene flakes 
scattered along the garden rows have also 
given some success. 

If skunks are numerous about a locality, 
it is well to seal all open spaces beneath the 
floors of garages, porches, and other build- 
ings, to prevent the animals from living 


in these favorable places. Skunks are not 
efficient burrowers; hence they can often 
be discouraged from denning and driven 
away by making den sites difficult to find. 

When skunks are found under build- 
ings, they can usually be driven away by 
the use of repellents. The scattering about 
or placing in their dens or burrows of 
about a pound of naphthalene flakes or 
moth balls sometimes is satisfactory for 
this purpose. After their departure, seal 
their entrances with boards or wire to pre- 
vent their return. 

The following simple, but effective way 
of removing moles from gardens is recom- 
mended by the Fish and Wildlife Service: 

With a spade or shovel, stealthily approach 
their runways either early in the morning when 
the moles are quite active or after a rain, par- 
ticularly a soaking one, when they are moving 
through the ground looking for food. Their 
presence will be revealed by the movement of 
the soil. A quick jab of the spade or shovel 
into the earth behind the mole, a swift upturn- 
ing of the spadeful of soil and the animal lies 
on top of the ground and should be disposed of 
quickly. 

Since several moles may be using the same 








make a rich, nourishing broth. 


create tension. 


themselves. 


do in sand. 


AIR, WATER AND ROOTS 


OOTS creep fast where the way is clear to search for food and drink. These 
two are, for all we need to know, one and the same, since plants assimilate 
only food that is dissolved in water. Their diet is washed off the mineral particles 
of the soil, oozes from rotten leaves and is lavished in fertilizer, scattered by the 
mastermind above ground, otherwise known as the gardener, ready for water to 


Roots have power over moisture quite beyond their own grasp. Their suckers 
Remote water is dragged toward them as lemonade is pulled 
through a straw. This may work over a distance of several feet, which is reason 
enough for watering the ground far outside the probable location of the roots 


Roots also require oxygen. They breathe wh‘le they work. There is more 
atmosphere in garden soil than is ordinarily supposed. Lack of air causes trouble 
in heavy clay and under pavements where aération is impossible. 

Air, water and roots should all move easily, which happens in a friable soil 
with ‘‘open texture,’’ as the gardener calls it. He means that it is not clogged up 
by its own fineness nor loose as gravel. Heavy clay is bad. So is coarse sand through 
which water percolates too fast, carrying away all humus and other virtues. Water 
should move, which it cannot do in solid clay, but not rush as it cannot help but 


Lastly, good underdrainage prevents pockets of hidden stagnant air and water 
below ground. For they are poison to plant roots. 
Each kind of plant—even each variety—has a normal depth beyond which its 








Woodchuck Cartridges 


HE United States Fish and Wild- 

life Service has developed a spe- 
cial woodchuck cartridge which 
when lighted according to directions 
and placed in a den mouth will dif- 
fuse a lethal gas throughout the den. 
A gardener need buy only enough 
cartridges to cope with the number 
of occupied dens near his plants, thus 
eliminating the often dangerous 
problem of storing leftover fumi- 


gants. These cartridges may be 
bought from county agricultural 
agents. Because of their nature the 


cartridges cannot be sent through the 
mails. 




















system of runways, the ridges of earth should 
be leveled with the foot at intervals and the 
place watched daily to see if new workings 
appear. 


Detection of active runways is easier if 
the depressed workings are marked at in- 
tervals with a spoonful of lime or flour. 


Garden Club of America 


RS. ALINE KATE FOX was tre- 

elected president of the Garden Club 
of America at the annual meeting in New 
York. The other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, Mrs. Francis B. Crownin- 
shield, Marblehead, Mass.; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Joseph M. Cudahy, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; third vice-president, Mrs. Fred- 
erick B. Brewster, New Haven, Conn.; 
fourth vice-president, Mrs. Hermann G. 
Place, Milbrook, Conn.; fifth vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Harry P. Peters, Islip, L. I.; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Gilbert Kinney, 
Greenwich, Conn.; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Barent Lefferts, St. James, L. I., 
N. Y., and treasurer, Mrs. Andrew Murray 
Williams, York Harbor, Me. 

Medals were presented by the Garden 
Club of America to Louis Bromfield of 
‘Malabar Farm,’’ Ohio, for “Service and 
Conservation”; to Albert C. Burrage of 
Boston for his contribution to the field of 
victory gardening, and to Maunsell Van 
Rensselaer tor his book of the Botanic 
Garden of Santa Barbara. 





roots are satisfied not to go. Knowing this, we should be able to prepare our beds 
to please our plants. Unfortunately, there are no data on normal root growth 
and probably never will be. Too many variables are involved. Climate, humidity, 
exposure, soil, rainfall, and irrigation, change from one neighborhood to another 
and from front yard to back yard of the same place. General rules are all we can 


Goldenrod That Stays Put 
THINK that the goldenrod Golden 





hope for. 


failure and discontent in the garden. 


Boston, Mass. 











Perhaps it is just as well. Too many facts would be discouraging. Now we walk 
where angels fear to tread, frequently with good results. Where is the help in know- 
ing that ‘“The roots of the Blazing Star in its prairie home may penetrate to a depth 
of 16 feet’’* when we have a hard time preparing soil to a depth of 16 inches. 

Good gardeners all want to prepare garden soil three feet deep in theory, but 
they cannot always do it. Cost in time, money and work are prohibitive. Never- 
theless, we keep in mind that it is better to put a 50 cent plant in a five dollar 
hole than a five dollar plant in a 50 cent hole. Skimping soil preparation precedes 


*Salsbury, ““The Living Garden,” p. 103. 


—Fletcher Steele. 
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Wings was introduced by Dreer some 
years ago but it is altogether too seldom 
seen. I consider it by far the best goldenrod, 
for the following reasons: The very stout 
stems rise to four or five feet and the very 
broad head of flowers is far larger than in 
any other goldenrod. It is extremely orna- 
mental. Next and as important: This 
species has no runners and anyone who 
has fought the far-reaching spread of other 
goldenrods knows what this means. In- 
stead there are short, compact outgrowths 
which never give the least trouble. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 
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LONG LIFE FOR HYACINTH PLANTINGS — 


The secret seems to lie in generous 
feeding — a successful experiment 


cinths in a garden arrangement at 

the recent daffodil show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., proved 
once more that hyacinth growing in Ameri- 
can gardens has survived plant quarantines 
and war. Thoughtfully handled, hyacinths 
can, it appears, be as permanent in the 
gardens of this country as are tulips or 
daffodils. 

It is true that not all known varieties 
are available at the moment or, for that 
matter, that hyacinths of any kind are not 
plentiful. Even so, John L. Russell of Ded- 
ham, Mass., was able to include in his show 
group such kinds as Lady Derby, pink; 
Myosotis, light blue; Grand Maitre, dark 
blue; King of the Blues, dark blue; L’Inno- 
cence, white; Marconi, rose-pink and 
Johan, light blue. Behind this exhibit lies 
a 15-year history of collecting a few bulbs 
one season and a few the next. Some of 
the original stock was of Netherlands 
origin and some came in from England 
within the past season or two. 

As the bulbs became available over the 
years, Mr. Russell has been planting them 
in beds near his house. His system has 
been to heavily enrich the soil before plant- 
ing with well-composted cow manure and 
to set the bulbs six to eight inches deep in 
this rich growing medium. Asa result, his 
bedded hyacinths have never had a flower- 
less season. To encourage them he has an- 
nually top-dressed them with rotted cow 
manure in Winter and has picked off the 
faded blooms to avoid seed formation. In 
general, the bulbs have shown slight in- 
clination to multiply. One variety—King 
of the Blues — has performed for Mr. 
Russell in this satisfactory manner for 15 
years. 

It was from among his garden plantings 
that Mr. Russell selected many of the bulbs 
which were grown in pots for display in 
Boston during the first week in May. After 
the foliage faded last Spring, the bulbs for 
potting were dug and stored in a cool ga- 
rage, spread out thinly in flats along with 
those of tulips and daffodils. Most of them 
were as large as the second size of commer- 
cially produced hyacinth bulbs formerly 
imported from Europe. 

Taken out of storage in September and 
potted singly in four-inch pots, the bulbs 
were then buried in open garden soil for 
the Winter. At the approach of cold 
weather, a mulch of fallen leaves was 
thrown over the spot where the pots were 
buried, thus preventing hard freezing. 
About the middle of April the pots were 
uncovered and some of them taken into a 
greenhouse to flower for staging at the 
show. Others which were left outdoors 
flowered just as well and fully as promptly. 


AN ATTRACTIVE display of hya- 
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Since they came into bloom at their normal 
outdoor season, no forcing was involved 
in the preparation of these plants. 

It was interesting to note that a few Eng- 
lish bulbs which were treated in the same 
manner, but not potted until November, 
flowered at the same time as those potted 
two months earlier. Apparently, early 
potting had no beneficial effect. Also, the 
bedded bulbs threw up more, but thinner 
stems than the imported ones. The English 
bulbs displayed only one stocky flower 
stem to a bulb. 

A major part of the secret behind this 
success story is the ample feeding accorded 
the bulbs from the start. The same idea has 
paid out handsomely in the large daffodil 
plantings which Mr. Russell has natural- 
ized in grass land. When planting daffodils 
he has always worked in a liberal amount 
of bone meal beneath each bulb to act as 
a source of slowly available phosphorus, 
in addition to incidental nitrogen. Such 
preparation of soil for planting gives the 
bulbs a good start. However, the competi- 
tion of the associated turf complicates the 
nutrition problem for the bulbs. Under 
such circumstances the feeding and general 
welfare of the daffodils is accomplished by 
indirect means. The grass is fed to relieve 
the competition and, in turn, to build up 
a husky late-season growth to die down, to 
act as a mulch in Winter and to decom- 


pose to the enrichment of the soil. When 
a crop of hay is removed from the turf 
cover for daffodils this feeding is especially 
important. Where all of the growth of the 
grass is permitted to decompose where it 
grows feeding is not imperative. Daffodil 
plantings 30 to 40 years old in sod in 
Plymouth, Mass., are flowering as well as 
ever because no plant growth has ever been 
removed from the soil during that time. 

The grass in daffodil plantings can be 
fed with commercial fertilizers after the 
flowering is passed. Short of that, in war- 
time, animal manures will do very nicely. 
Thus the bulbs thrive not from direct nu- 
trition, but as a result of being given a 
happy environment. What they must have, 
however, is an ample moisture supply dur- 
ing the time their foliage is green in order 
to build up reserves for another year. Also, 
nothing in the way of mowing or flower- 
cutting should be permitted to destroy 
those leaves on which the future health 
and vigor of the bulbs depends. 

Tulips are almost always flower garden 
plants and are seldom required to compete 
with turf. They are subject usually to more 
frequent replanting in carefully prepared 
soil. Even so, they will react no more fa- 
vorably to such abuse as premature loss of 
foliage or extremely dry soil conditions 
during their growing season. 

Tulips which have been bedded for sev- 





Properly handled, hyacinths will continue to bloom 
for many years. 
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eral seasons and are due for replanting are 
best dug shortly after the foliage ripens and 
stored promptly by spreading thinly in a 
cool, airy place for resetting in Autuma 
after sorting into even sizes. The European 
secret of keeping the skins or husks of 
stored tulip bulbs intact lies apparently in 
knowing just when to dig each variety and 
in the natural temperature of the section at 
digging time. Up until now, American- 
grown tulip bulbs have lost their husks, 
thus rendering them less attractive but ap- 
parently in no way disturbing their ability 
to grow and produce flowers. 


About Plant Name Rules 


REAT confusion has resulted trom 

the giving of new names to plant 
varieties without observing the rules which 
have been devised to obviate such confu- 
sion. These rules exist, having been agreed 
upon by botanists and horticultural ex- 
perts of the highest standing. They are set 
forth in a comprehensive way, =!though in 
simple language, in the April 16 issue of 
“Arnoldia,’’ the bulletin of the Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

The bulletin is written by Dr. Donald 
Wyman of the Arboretum staff, who has 
done a real service by presenting these rules 
in this understandable way. By reading 
this bulletin even the amateur will become 
acquainted with the scientific methods used 
in selecting names for new horticultural 
varieties and hybrids and with the estab- 
lished customs to be followed in publish- 
ing these names. It is important that these 
fundamental rules should be understood. 


Plants With Edible Roots 


AVING read about Psorolea esculenta 

I ordered some tubers, little potato- 
like growths from two to three inches long 
from the Middle West. In one year the 
roots increased five-fold. Psorolea is called 
pomme de prairie or pomme blanche by 
French Canadians and elsewhere prairie 
turnip, prairie potato or prairie apple. The 
roots can be eaten raw or cooked. Psorolea 
was and still is a favorite food of the plains 
Indians who dry it for the flour. The 
account of Lewis and Clarke’s and Fre- 
mont’s travels mention the plant. It be- 
longs to the pea family and is fairly pretty 
with leaves divided into fives and blossoms 
arranged in thick cone-shaped heads that 
open gray-blue and fade to cream-white. 
In my garden the plants grew about 12 
inches high. 

A second American vegetable with 
tuberous edible roots is Apios americana, 
called wild bean or Indian potato. It 
grows from the Atlantic seaboard to Texas 
and is a twining vine of the pea family. 
The leaves are feather-shaped and the 
flowers grow in fragrant grape-like clus- 
ters. The tubers form strings and are simi- 
lar to potatoes in shape, odor and taste. 
The seedpods, too, can be cooked with the 
seeds in them. In Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony in 1654 a law was passed prohibiting 


Indians from digging the roots on land 
occupied by the colonists who had sub- 
sisted largely on them during their first 
Winter and continued to gather them years 
afterward. There must be many other leg- 
ends and stories about these plants and it 
would be interesting to hear about them. 


—Helen M. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


The Perennial Gaillardia 


HE hardy gaillardia or blanket flower 

rates high as a pretty, useful, easily 
grown perennial. It requires no expert 
care in sowing, bears transplanting well, 
and will thrive in any fairly good soil. It 
endures drought and prefers full sun. 

No longer do perennial gaillardias come 
in one fixed color; they may be found in 
yellow, bronze, copper-color, or scarlet and 
in various combinations of these colors. 
They bloom from June to October if the 
seedpods are not permitted to form and are 
among the last flowers succumbing to Jack 
Frost. 

Each flower lasts for several days and 
gives a dash of warm color when inter- 
spersed with other plants in the perennial 
border. The long strong stems and good- 
keeping qualities make them good cut 
flowers either alone or in a mixed bouquet. 


—Ada B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 


Dainty Snowy Epimedium 


E HAVE found the snowy epime- 

dium, also known as bishop's hat 
(E. grandiflorum niveum), an admirable 
plant for the rockery. It blooms early, and 
the pure white, delicate flowers last for a 
long time. They have prominent spurs, 
and are held in clusters of six or more in 
loose racemes on slender stems above the 


es 


| National Council Officers 


T THE annual meeting of the 
National Council of State Gar- 

den Clubs, Inc., just held in Chicago 
the following officers were elected: 

President, Mrs. E. Wesley Frost, 
Fayetteville, Ark.; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. William H. Champlin, 
Rochester, N. H.; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. G. C. Spillers, Tulsa, 
Okla.; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Marcella Hayes, Muncie, Ind.; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Randall D. Warden, 
Newark, N. J. 

Regional vice-presidents to cover 
the country were chosen as follows: 

Mrs. Warren W. Shoemaker, IIli- 
nois; Mrs. Levi P. Smith, Vermont; 
Mrs. Lewis M. Hull, New Jersey; 
Mrs. J. Kidwell, Kentucky; Mrs. 
Clarence Miller, Texas; Mrs. Walter 
Stadel, Kansas, and Mrs. S. A. 
Guiberson, Jr., California. 
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mass of pea-green foliage. The leaves 
are thin in texture, in clusters of three, 
are long-stalked and remain attractive 
throughout the season. 

The plant has creeping perennial trunks 
and annual stems, and thrives in a woodsy 
soil, increasing from year to year. It is a 
member of the barberry family. It was 
Dioscorides who gave it the name of epi- 
medium, because it was said to grow in 
Media, which was a fertile country, well 
peopled, and one of the most important 
provinces of the ancient Persian empire. 


—nMrs. Frank W. Pugsley. 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


Forcing Scilla Hispanica 


VERY year I try out something differ- 

ent for forcing, and last October I 
bought some bulbs of Scilla hispanica 
in pink, blue, and white, and potted them 
in six-inch white glazed pots with five 
bulbs to a pot, mixing the colors. 

On October 31 they were placed out- 
doors in a trench, with leaves tucked in 
around them, then a layer of sandy loam 
and more leaves packed in, and a thin last 
layer of loam. So that the ground would 
not freeze too hard, I turned a double seed 
flat on top and put a stake at each end to 
mark the place. 

Snow and sub-zero weather came before 
we dug them out with a pick axe, in Janu- 
ary. They did not bloom in time for the 
Spring flower show, but by April 20 there 
was one flower, or more, on every bulb. 
The mingled colors in cool white pots 
looked very dainty. 

The white flowers are sweet-scented, 
which was a pleasant surprise to me, be- 
cause I knew the blue and pink ones had 
no perfume. I have not seen the white 
ones growing wild, although I have seen 
acres of blue and some pink ones growing 
wild in English woodlands. 

These scillas bloom for several weeks. 
Later on they will be planted outdoors, to 
flower beneath a young oak tree next 
Spring. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Preparing for Canning 


T SEEMS probable that there will be 

sufficient jars and rubbers for all home 
canning work this season. However, there 
should be no waste. A War Production 
Board order provides for the manufacture 
of certain types of jars and closures includ- 
ing top-seal metal lids for use on jars in 
which coffee and other grocery products 
came packed. The order says that jars and 
seals shall not be limited if for home use. 
Persons desiring to can home raised prod- 
ucts for sale must, however, register and 
meet certain restrictions on number of jars 
and must meet grades and price ceilings. 

There is no restriction on the number 
of tin cans that may be sold to home can- 
ners for home use. 
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Improved Plant Feeding 


HE first step in the economical use of fertilizer comes in the 
digging of the garden soil at the opening of the season. Any 
available manure, three or four pounds of victory garden fer- 
tilizer and, if necessary, five pounds of ground limestone can 
then be turned in on each 100 square feet of soil to the full 
depth of the spade. Properly limed soil so prepared should be 
fertile enough to carry most vegetable crops through to maturity. 
Surface feeding is, however, desirable to give the young plants 
a quick start. Dry fertilizer may be applied in narrow bands 
an inch or two out to both sides of each row and slightly below 
the depth of the seeds or roots. In narrow rows, three to four 
tablespoonfuls of victory garden fertilizer per 10 feet of row 
is usually enough. For wider rows the applications can increase 
proportionately but the bands should be farther away from the 
rows. The accompanying pictures taken at the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture, Raleigh, illustrate the seed plant- 
ing routine when this method is followed. 

Plants set in soil which was not fertilized before digging can 
be side-dressed later in the growing season with a solution of a 
pound of victory garden fertilizer in two gallons of water. Some 
of the liquid fertilizer preparations on the market, if available, 
are more effective and only slightly more expensive than victory 
garden fertilizer. 


Level off the rows after the fertilizer has been 
placed in them. 


Mark off two rows six inches apart and three Mark off the seed row half way between the two 
to four inches deep. rows of fertilizer. 


\) MEI : 
Place the fertilizer and mix with the soil. Drop the seed, evenly spaced, in the row. 
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INFAMOUS PLANTS AND WHY THEY ARE BAD 


Characteristics of perennial or woody plants which make 
them undesirable in gardens or fields or by the roadside 


Y LIST of infamous plants, as 
M requested in Horticulture for 

December 15, arranged in accord- 
ance with my present opinion of their 
degree of infamy, number one being the 
most infamous. It is probable that at an- 
other time, I might change the order, de- 
pending largely upon how the plants hap- 
pened to conflict with my own particular 
interests. Some of the plants are not alto- 
gether bad; they have their points of 
honor. 

Rhus radicans (poison ivy). There are 
several factors that aid and abet the well- 
known poisonous quality of this subject 
and conspire to make it the arch perpe- 
trator among plants of crimes against the 
unwary—Public Enemy Number One. It 
is very abundant, often obtruding itself in 
public places and where people spend their 
Summer holidays. Many do not recognize 
poison ivy when they see it, although they 
may know of its evil repute. In the 
Autumn, its foliage assumes the most glo- 
rious colors of the season, luring the un- 
knowing to gather and embrace it, with 
disastrous results. 


Ribes glandulosum (skunk currant). 
This is one of the hosts of the white pine 
blister rust and is very common over a 
large part of the natural range of the white 
pine. Its complete eradication seems to be 
required in order to save the white pine 
from wholesale destruction, such eradica- 
tion being almost impossible of accom- 
plishment. 

Ambrosia artemisizfolia (ragweed). 
Perhaps the most potent, as well as abun- 
dant, cause of hay fever. 

Daucus carota (wild carrot). A wide- 
spread pest in hayfields, seriously impair- 
ing the quality and yield of hay. Were it 
not so common, the flower would be highly 
prized. It is very beautiful, especially in 
combination with some other flowers such 
as the Shirley poppy. 

Prunus virginiana (common choke- 
cherry). Host of the X-disease of peach 
trees, which are threatened with extermina- 
tion where this plant grows nearby. 

Lonicera japonica (Japanese honey- 
suckle). New Englanders unacquainted 
with its pernicious, weedy character else- 
where may be surprised at its inclusion in 
this list. From New York southward, 
along the seaboard, it is a pest of the worst 
kind, especially in certain woodlands, 
climbing all over in its disfiguring, clumsy 
way, robbing the scene of much of its 
charm. At times, it serves one important 
purpose: that of holding embankments, 
for which it has been extensively planted. 

Digitaria sanguinalis (large crabgrass) . 
A lawn pest which is difficult to eradicate. 


Digitaria linearis (small crabgrass). 
Grows in association with the foregoing 
and from which many people do not dis- 
tinguish it, since the two plants look very 
much alike. The small crabgrass is, per- 
haps, the more pernicious of the two 
weeds. 

Eichornia crassipes (water-hyacinth). 
A serious impediment to the navigation 
of streams in the Far South, especially 
Florida. 

Polygonum cuspidatum (Japanese 
fleeceflower). This husky, coarse, but 
rather attractive plant, once introduced on 
a place, can never be gotten rid of, and it is 
likely to bob up all over the lot most ob- 
trusively and to cause much trouble. But 
for this pernicious habit, it would be a 
most welcome addition in planting effects. 
It is occasionally offered by nurseries— 
which act is almost criminal. 

Rhus vernix (poison sumac, sometimes 
called poison dogwood). This is, perhaps, 
more poisonous than poison ivy. Simi- 
larly, its foliage assumes a brilliant autum- 
nal coloring, and is then occasionally 
gathered in ignorance with disastrous re- 
sults. Unlike poison ivy, it usually has the 
grace to restrict its presence to places not 
very often frequented by humans. It pre- 
fers swampy areas of just the right kind, 
being very choosy in this respect, such as 
rich, part-time swamps, frequently in 
association with red maple and pin oak. 
Were it as ubiquitous as poison ivy, it 
might even outrank that plant in infamy. 


Agropyron repens (quack grass, quitch 
grass, witch grass). A most exasperating 
obstacle for the cultivator of the soil, uni- 
versally recognized as such. 

Trapa natans (water-chestnut, water- 
caltrop). In the Potomac River, near 
Washington, this plant seriously inter- 
feres with the progress of small power 
boats and threatens eventually to play the 
role filled by the water-hyacinth in Florida. 

A species of Datura, probably D. stra- 
monium (Jamestown or Jimson weed, 
thornapple). Children have died from 
eating parts of the plant. This happened 
not so many years ago in Dorchester, Mass. 

Eupatorium rugosum (snow thorough- 
wort, white snakeroot). Following is a 
quotation from the “‘Rural New Yorker’’ 
of May 8, 1937. 


From this innocent looking plant a poison- 
ous principle called trematol has been extracted, 
a chemical that not only poisons livestock but 
in addition may enter the milk and cause 
human disease known as milk sickness. This is 
believed to be a malady that decimated the 
pioneer population of the Ohio River Valley 
during the early days, and it is held responsible 
for the death of Nancy Hanks, the mother of 
Abraham Lincoln. Even to this day although 
most of the land has been cleared some human 
deaths occur every year from milk sickness. 
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This list could easily be extended, by 
half a dozen or more plants. 
—Hans J. Koehler. 
Marlborough, Mass. 


A Second List 


HEN we started a naturalistic gar- 

den featuring wild flowers and ferns 
over 20 years ago, we learned by experi- 
ence that it was best to leave certain plants 
to beautify their natural habitat. The 
greater part of the material brought in 
from wood, field and wayside still abides 
with us and we have derived much pleasure 
therefrom, but a few proved to be nuisance 
plants and had to be eradicated. 

Herb Robert (Geranium robertianum) 
pretty as it is with its reddish-purple flow- 
ers and daintily-cut leaves spread most per- 
sistently, but was finally rooted out. 

The pure white flowers and attractive 
foliage of the tall anemone (Anemone vir- 
giniana) intrigued us, but the wind blew 
every seed of the thimble-like fruit all 
about the garden and the plants appeared 
everywhere. It took three minutes to set 
the first plant, and three years to get rid of 
its progeny. 

We were kept from bringing in bounc- 
ing bet (Saponaria officinalis) by a friend 
who knew of its proclivities through ex- 
perience. 

Perhaps the most aggressive was the 
orange hawkweed (Hieracium auranti- 
cum), which spread all over the place: we 
were a long time ridding the garden of this 
pest and its sister plant the yellow hawk- 
weed. 

Dame’s rocket (Hesperis matronalis) 
we first saw on the border of a woodland, 
where it had formed a large colony; hover- 
ing above its fragrant pink blossoms were 
scores of butterflies as well as a small hawk 
moth that looked like a cross between a 
humming bird and a bumble bee. We never 
forgot the sight, but the plants proved too 
aggressive when taken into the garden. 

The Chinese lantern plant (Physalis 
alkekengi) we had to pull out root and 
branch, and it was several years before we 
saw the last of it. 

As the worst of the poisonous plants 
we would nominate the poison sumac 
(Rhus vernix) sometimes known as 
poison elder and poison dogwood. A 
friend who tried to eradicate it from the 
swamp on his farm by cutting down and 
burning the bushes in the Winter was terri- 
bly poisoned by the ashes which the wind 
blew against his face and hands. Fortu- 
nately, Rhus vernix is a species confined to 
swamps. The upland sumacs, other than 
poison ivy, are non-poisonous. 

—Mrs. Frank W. Pugsley. 
Pittsford, N. Y. 
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Preventing Sprouts on Stumps 


HE stumps of fruit trees from which 

the limbs were cut the past Winter will 
put out new branches to interfere with 
cultivation and serve as a potential source 
of insect infestation unless treated to pre- 
vent new sprout growth. George Sister 
and W. J. O'Neil have reported in Better 
Fruit that one of the most effective means 
for killing the stumps and preventing 
sprouting is to burn the stumps following 
a spraying with stove oil. Their method is 
to dig around a stump with a shovel or hoe 
to a depth of about two inches, thus un- 
covering the crown from which most of 
its new growth starts. The oil is then 
sprayed over the stump with a small knap- 
sack sprayer. When ignited, the oil will 
burn with intense heat for a few minutes. 
Two cents’ worth of stove oil and five 
cents’ worth of labor applied to each stump 
in this manner can save greater expense and 
much bother later on. Presumably, this 
technique has value in dealing with live 
stumps of other than orchard trees. 


Drying Pods of Snap Beans 


R. J. S. CALDWELL of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
found that certain varieties of snap beans 
can be dried in the pod if picked when the 
seeds have reached the size of the head of a 
strike-anywhere match. Picked larger, the 
pods tend to become woody when dried. 
As reported by Seed Trade News, Dr. 
Caldwell has found that of the 14 varieties 
tested for drying qualities, six stand out in 
color, flavor and texture when freshened 
and cooked. He lists Arrow Stringless 
Green Pod, Lazy Wife (a pole variety long 
grown under the name of ‘‘Black Corn- 
field’) and Stringless Kidney Wax, as be- 
ing superior for drying. Good but slightly 
lower in table qualities are the dried im- 
mature pods of Bountiful, Stringless Val- 
entine and Dwarf Horticultural. 


Fertilizer From Sewage Wastes 


NALYSES made at the Connecticut 
Experiment Station show that the 
dried digested sludge now available from 
numerous municipal sewage plants contain 
1.7 per cent nitrogen, 1.5 per cent phos- 
phorus and a slight amount of potash. 
This material, which compares favorably 
with ordinary barnyard manure is black in 
color, homogeneous and of flaky consist- 
ency. Its odor is described as tarry and not 
offensive. 

From the health standpoint the digested 
sludge is safe for use as fertilizer with all 
crops if applied at least two months prior 
to planting. The only cautionary measure 
is to avoid its immediate use on carrots, 
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radishes, lettuce and similar vegetables that 
grow in close contact with the soil and are 
eaten raw. It may be used on tomatoes 
if the plants are staked. Because of these 
restrictions, it is not suggested for the small 
home garden, but for use with crops like 
potatoes, corn and other field crops. Ten 
bushels of the sludge plus 20 pounds of 
3-8-7 fertilizer per 1,000 square feet is a 
fair application. Like manure, the sludge 
should be spaded into the soil. It can be 
used on ornamental plants as well as on 
the vegetable garden, and as a top dressing 
on the lawn in the Fall. 

Digested sludge should not be confused 
with raw sludge, which is watery, lumpy, 
offensive in odor, and not recommended 
for use in any manner. On the other hand, 
dried activated sludge is prepared by a dif- 
ferent method and is perfectly safe to use 
on any crop. It is in a granular form and 
contains up to six per cent nitrogen. Some 
large cities sell this form under trade names 
such as Milorganite from Milwaukee, 
Indus from Indianapolis, Humite and Tur- 
food from Charlotte, N. C., and Rapidgro 
from Grand Rapids. 


Bombs for Control of Insects 


RECENT report by the United States 
Department of Agriculture gives a 
glimpse into the future of control of mos- 
quitoes, flies and many other household 
insects and greenhouse pests. As noted in 
preliminary reports in 1941, such pests 
can be controlled by an insecticide material 
with an activator, dissolved in a highly 
volatile solvent which propels and atom- 
izes the insecticide into a fog. Such prepa- 
rations come in containers which keep the 
mixtures under high pressure ready for 
instant release. 
The solvent evaporates almost instantly, 
leaving the infinitesimal particles of the 
insecticide suspended in the air as an aero- 


sol. This fine suspension is nontoxic to 
man and animals and nonflammable, but 
highly toxic to insects—so toxic that it 
acts with the speed of a gas fumigant. It 
is as if the very small pieces were able to 
seek out the pests in every smallest nook 
and cranny of a room or tent where drop- 
lets would not float. Various insecticides 
have been so prepared. 


Protecting Indoor Seed Sowings 


7 L. DORAN, E. F. Guba, and C. J. 
. Gilgut of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station find that for- 
maldehyde in low concentrations can safely 
and effectively be applied to soil immedi- 
ately after vegetable seeds are sown in- 
doors. The method is simple and economi- 
cal, for the soil usually needs to be watered 
at this time anyway, and there is, except 
for the adding of formaldehyde to water, 
no extra operation involved. 
Damping-off of a number of species was 
well and safely controlled by one teaspoon- 
ful of formaldehyde solution in one gallon 
of water (one tablespoonful in three gal- 
lons) when soil was watered with it after 
seeding. Up to two teaspoonfuls per gal- 
lon did not injure beets, cucumbers, pep- 
pers, but, one teaspoonful formaldehyde 
per gallon is as much as is recommended. 
These methods are not recommended 
for use with members of the cabbage or 
mustard family, for they are too susceptible 
to injury by it; but, for use with other 
commonly grown vegetables, these meth- 
ods are safe providing a few simple pre- 
cautions are taken. Seeds should not be 
soaked in water before planting; the for- 
maldehyde solution should not be too cold, 
not below about 50 degrees, when applied 
to soil; and the treated soil should not be 
covered, as with burlap, since that would 
retard for too long the escape of the formal- 
dehyde in gaseous form. 
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Three Long Season Greens 
ROCCOLI probably will find itself in 


many home gardens for the first time 
this season. It is being recommended by 
nutrition experts as well as by garden 
authorities as a much better vegetable for 
the amateur than cauliflower. Broccoli is 
rich in vitamin A, which its better known 
relative contains in small measure. Broc- 
coli is much easier to grow than cauli- 
flower, with no necessity for tying up the 
heads. 

Broccoli is grown for its edible buds and 
care must be taken to gather these buds 
before they open. They have a delightful 
flavor and are easily prepared for the table, 
usually being served with a hollandaise 
sauce. Often the tender stem and some of 
the leaves are served at the same time. 

Broccoli is essentially a cool weather 
crop but in the North will produce all 
Summer if the buds are kept cut off before 
they open. Started plants may be pur- 
chased and set out as soon as the danger of 
frost is over, and when this is done the first 
crop should be ready by the middle of 
June. Seeds may also be sown outside in 
May, June or July. Farther south, these 
later plantings are likely to be the only 
ones, the object being to obtain a long sea- 
son in the Autumn. Broccoli plants should 
stand about 18 inches apart in the rows 
with two feet between the rows in the 
home garden. 

Swiss chard is another green which is 
being advocated by both nutrition and 
garden experts for general planting this 
year. The amateur should remember, how- 
ever, that only a short row is necessary, as 
the plants themselves are not disturbed 
throughout the season, the tender young 
leaves being removed for table use as fast 
as they develop. A row of 15 to 20 feet 
long is enough for the average family and 
cropping should start in late June if seed 
is sown as soon as the ground is ready. 

The seed should be sown sparingly and 
the plants thinned to three or four inches 
as soon as large enough. More thinning 
will be necessary later, but the plants 
should be kept down to a foot in height. 
Only the young leaves are satisfactory and 
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From a bulletin of the Extension Service of the Massachusetts State College. 


THE VICTORY VEGETABLE GARDEN 


if all of them cannot be used, the others 
should be pulled off and put onto the com- 
post heap. This is an easy crop to grow, 
being handled the same as beets. 

New Zealand spinach is another long- 
season crop, only three or four inches of 
the tips of the stems being used. Unused 
tips should be cut off and composted. 
Thin sowing should be practiced and con- 
siderable space will be needed for the ma- 
ture plants. 


Tomatoes in War Gardens 


STAKE or not to stake is one of the 
questions that arise in the mind of the 
gardener about to set out tomatoes. It is 
important to decide this matter at planting 
time in order to space the young plants 
properly. Unstaked plants are spaced three 
by three feet, or better still three by four 
feet. Staked plants are set much closer, one 
to two feet apart in rows three feet apart. 
Actually the decision on staking must be 
based on a choice between early fruits and 
quality fruits, according to experiments at 
the agricultural experiment station in New 
Haven, Conn. A tomato plant sets and 
ripens fruits first on its central shoot. Since 
there will be three to four times as many 








Rotenone Regulations 


ICTORY gardeners who buy 

rotenone preparations in 
amounts of one pound or one pint 
or less need no longer restrict the 
use of these materials to the control 
of specific insects on specific vegeta- 
ble plants. Moreover, the War Pro- 
duction Board is no longer requir- 
ing the purchasers of such small 
quantities to submit a signed appli- 
cation. However, the regulations as 
reported in Horticulture, March 15, 
1943, still apply to buyers of 
amounts larger than a pound or a 
pint as regards both restricted use 
and declaration of purpose for their 
purchase, and the material must in 
all cases be confined to food crops. 
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staked plants with main shoots to a given 
ground space, they will yield that many 
more early fruits than unstaked plants. 
However, because a large part of their foli- 
age is lost through the pruning, the quality 
of the fruit on plants trained to one stem 
is often inferior to that from plants 
allowed to grow naturally. The loss of 
foliage exposes the fruits to the sun and 
wind, causing them to suffer from blossom 
end rot and cracking. 

Because many more staked than un- 
staked plants can be grown in a given space, 
some people assume that they can produce 
more tomatoes by staking. Experimental 
evidence has proved this assumption un- 
true. More early fruits can be picked; but, 
later in the season the unstaked plants will 
yield fruits on their side shoots. 

To stake tomatoes to a single central 
stalk train the plants by breaking out all 
side branches when these are about one and 
one-half inches long. These side shoots are 
found in the axils formed at the junction of 
the leaf and main stem. The side shoots 
should not be confused with the leaves 
along the main stem, all of which should 
be retained. Strips of rag or raffia can be 
used at six-inch intervals to tie the plants 
to the stakes. As the plants grow during 
the season, more tying will be necessary to 
keep the plants from breaking over. Stakes 
should be stout, and five to six feet long. 

Many gardeners compromise between 
flat culture and single-stemmed staking by 
training two or three stems per plant rather 
than one and by not pruning late in the 
season after the plants have grown to the 
height of their supports. 

A light application of fertilizer can be 
given tomato plants when they are set out. 
A teaspoonful of commercial fertilizer — 
3-8-7 only is available this year for home 
gardens — can be put in each hole and 
mixed well with the soil to prevent its 
coming into direct contact with the plant 
roots. Later in the season, when fruits be- 
gin to set, about a pint of fertilizer per 20- 
foot row makes a good side dressing. This 
can be scattered between the rows and raked 
in. However, it is a still better plan to use 
a ‘‘starter’’ solution at planting time and a 
liquid side dressing later. 
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AM about to make a planting of a num- 

ber of varieties of hybrid sweet corn 
developed by Donald F. Jones and his 
associates at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station. These hybrids have 
now been bred to a point where it is pos- 
sible to include several varieties in a single 
planting and have them come to maturity 
in succession over a relatively long season. 
My reason for making the planting now is 
that in Connecticut, it has been found that 
such a planting made about the middle of 
May will largely escape the ravages of that 
serious pest, the European corn borer. 

The principal advantage of hybrid corn 
is its increased vigor and more uniform 
production from each plant. In addition, 
all of these hybrids display an inherent 
resistance to bacterial wilt. The breeding of 
smut-resistant sweet corn hybrids is now 
in progress. 

Apparently, many other gardeners have 
also been waiting for such a development, 
since no fewer than a million pounds of 
seed of these Connecticut hybrids were 
produced commercially in 1941. The 
breeding of hybrid field corns is, of course, 
a much vaster undertaking. 


YBRID corn represents one of the 

really great strides forward in Ameri- 
can farming and vegetable raising—as wel! 
as in scientific knowledge of inheritance 
and variation in plants. We all talk about 
hybrid corn or read of it in our seed cata- 
logues, and we know that it can increase 
the per acre production of healthier corn. 
How many of us, however, really know 
what it is all about, or that despite all of 
the dramatic stories about isolated farmers 
starving for years, mortgaging their home- 
steads and shedding the ridicule of their 
neighbors, the real originators of hybrid 
corn were such pure research men as the 
late Dr. E. M. East of Harvard and Dr. 
G. H. Shull of Princeton. Dr. East’s work, 
started at the Connecticut station, has been 
continued by Dr. Jones and put in practice 
by many others, not forgetting the present 
vice-president of the United States. 


F ANYONE were to set out to develop 

a corn hybrid from scratch, here is about 
what he would have to do. First, he would 
pick out certain promising plants well 
adapted to the area in which he is working. 
(A hybrid corn may not do well every- 
where, since it is probably adapted to local 
conditions such as soil, rainfall and length 
of season.) He would inbreed these parent 
plants—that is, self-pollinate them for 
seven or eight generations. 

In the process, many undesirable seed- 
lings would be discarded, or weak ones 
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would die. Also, he would witness a re- 
duction in size of plant and in yield for 
the first two or three generations, after 
which the size would remain constant. He 
would keep on until he had a group of 
probably, midget plants, which, when 
self-pollinated, would not vary from one 
generation to the next. He would then 
start crossing these low-vigor plants to 
determine those which, when mated, 
would give progeny capable of high yield 
and combine in a single plant the desirable 
qualities of the parents. 


T THIS point, something really mar- 
velous may happen. Hybrid vigor 
may enter the picture. That is, crossing 
two apparently weak, low-yielding, inbred 
parents sometimes gives seed which pro- 
duces outstanding yields of great uniform- 
ity on very strong-growing plants. Seed 
produced in one year from the crossing of 
but two inbred parents is known as a single 
hybrid. 

This hybrid vigor is not a fixed trait. 
With the resumption of natural variation 
of seedlings of mixed parentage, there may 
be a decrease in the next year’s yield of as 
much as 15 to 25 percent. It is important, 
therefore, that I do not save seeds from 
hybrid corn in my garden. I must buy 
new seeds produced by plant breeders who 
keep on growing the inbred parents and 
making the same crosses over and over, so 
that I may have a sowing of hybrid seed 
every year. 
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HERE is, however, a hitch in this 

process when it comes to broad field 
culture. In order to get a lot of hybrid 
seed, it is necessary to have a lot of inbred 
parent plants, and the inbred parents do 
not seed very freely. Also, their seed is 
often irregular in shape and hard to plant 
evenly by machinery. 

In order to get around these difficulties, 
the so-called double hybrid is frequently 
resorted to when quantity production is 
desired. Inbred seedlings A and B, for in- 
stance, are crossed and, at the same time, 
C and D are crossed. In the accompanying 
diagram it will be noticed that the female 
parent of a cross is stated first. 

The next year, the A x B corn is planted 
in the same field with the C x D corn and 
they are crossed by taking the tassels out of 
the one which is to bear the seed ears, of 
which the planting naturally contains the 
larger number of plants. In this manner, 
large quantities of fairly cheap seed of a 
high-yielding, reasonably uniform seed 
corn are produced. Here, also, the crosses 
have to be made over again each year on 
plants grown expressly for the purpose. 

I have retold this story to bring out some 
idea of the knowledge, years and trouble 
involved in the production of only one of 
the items which we read about in our seed 
catalogues. If varieties are not carefully 
guarded by the constant attention of skilled 
plant breeders, | may, in a few years, find 
myself planting something quite different 
from the original state in which they were 
placed on the market. 
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Courtesy Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 


This diagram shows the manner in which corn is crossed to produce 
single and double hybrids. 
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The Hot Water Treatment 
EAR EDITOR—I know that you 


are interested to learn how my Afri- 
can violets are responding to the hot water 
treatment suggested by Elizabeth Brenner 
in Horticulture, April 1, 1943. Acting on 
that suggestion, | started to give my plants 
the hot water treatment every second day. 
To my surprise, plants which were grow- 
ing well but refusing to flower are now 
forming bloom buds. The apparent influ- 
ence of hot water given at the roots is 
indeed astounding. 

—John Spislander. 

Trenton, N. J. 


Pruning Clematis Paniculata 
EAR EDITOR —In the April 1 


number of Horticulture, I saw a note 
on pruning Clematis paniculata. Many 
years ago, I read that this vine should be 
cut down to about 18 inches in the Fall. 
We have always followed this method. 
When the garden is cleared for the Winter, 
the growth of the season is taken off the 
trellis entirely and the vine cut short. In 
the Spring, there is no dead wood to cut 
out. It makes an entirely new growth and 
is so vigorous that some of the shoots must 
be removed. These are old vines and have 
been transplanted. The bloom is very 
abundant each year. 
This method obviates a lot of work in 
the busy Spring days. 
—AMrs. N. D. Garnsey. 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 


Habits of the Chayote 
EAR EDITOR—Aggeler & M. Co.'s 


chayote illustration (Horticulture, 
April 1) is not entirely correct. Nurseries 
here are unfamiliar with the growing habit 
of chayote. Lack of knowledge has kept 
this meritorious vegetable from wider cul- 
tivation. Chayotes reach the market in the 
most tender, half-ripe stage, useless to plant 
for propagation. 

At the beginning of ripening, a tongue- 
like, wedge-like growth starts to protrude 
from the deep fissure at the lower, larger 
end of the fruit. Unless it has emerged 
slightly (not even visible in the deep fold) 
no growth can develop. 

If the chayote is left on the vine to ripen 
properly, the above mentioned protrusion 
will grow out to about one inch and de- 
velop at the tip junction a wart-like nipple. 
Behind this nipple sprouts will grow, from 
either side or from both sides. The very tip 
of this nipple has a rough surface and it is 
from this surface only that roots grow; this 
surface layer is eagerly attacked by snails, 
sow bugs, etc., which generally eat no other 
part of the plant. If this root-producing 


layer is entirely eaten away, no roots will 
grow from it, but the vine may on planting 
develop adventitious roots or exhaust it- 
self. Should this nipple touch a damp 
spot, an old leaf, or touch ground, it will 
send out roots at once in great numbers. 
( This process of a fruit growing while still 
attached to the mother plant seems rather- 
unique. ) 

The rather slender stem holding the 
fruit to the vine loses its strength at this 
stage and the fruit, with its shoots or 
sprouts, drops, commonly landing fairly 
upright in the mass of dead leaves, and 
starts at once on its own. Should the 
sprouts be damaged, they will renew them- 
selves repeatedly. 


—Joseph Schneider. 
San Gabriel, Calif. 


Very Early Crocus Blooms 


EAR EDITOR — In your issue of 

March 15 one of your correspondents 
asks “‘Is not February 23 a record for 
crocus to bloom in Massachusetts?’’ 

I find in my book the entry February 
13, 1936, ‘‘Crocuses in bloom, also jas- 
mine’; and January 30, 1937, ‘‘Crocus 
in bloom.”’ That January, 1937, was the 
very warm January and most unusual. 

—Frances E. Cunningham. 
Brookline, Mass. 


Peach Recommendations 
EAR EDITOR—I cannot agree with 


the recommendations of peach varie- 
ties in the February 15 number of Horti- 
culture, all these varieties being market 
kinds valuable mostly for canning. If 
quality is the chief consideration, such va- 
rieties as Mountain Rose, Goldsboro, Car- 
man and Champion are much better. 

If I were to recommend only one va- 
riety, it would be Champion, which is 
very large in size, beautiful in color, aro- 
matic in odor, juicy, and exceptionally 








Horticulture May Be Late 


N common with all magazines 

which go through the mails, 
Horticulture is likely to be late in 
reaching its readers. The date of 
delivery is also likely to be irregular. 
This condition is caused by trans- 
portation difficulties and delays in 
the postal department. The pub- 
lishers regret that this condition 
exists, but they cannot be blamed 
for it and trust that their readers 
will be as understanding and tolerant 
as possible. 
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high in quality. Generally speaking, the 
white varieties are better for home use than 
the yellow kinds. 

It is quite natural that the marketmen 
should grow only the varieties which will 
“stand up’ well, meaning that those will 
keep well when shipped. Usually the kinds 
having the best quality are not in this cate- 
gory. Thus one seldom sees Worden grapes, 
Jefferson plums or Champion peaches in 
the market. 

—Walter G. Kendall. 
Atlantic, Mass. 


Garden Misinformation 


EAR EDITOR—It seems too bad in 

these days when vegetable gardening 
is sO important and when there are so 
many eager enthusiasts who know less than 
nothing about gardening that so much mis- 
information about gardening should be 
disseminated. 

Reports from seed stores show that ama- 
teurs are going haywire in ordering their 
seeds. One recent report showed that a cus- 
tomer had ordered eight pounds of beans 
and planted a 50-foot row. 

Practically every planting list shows a 
pound of snap beans as the quantity to 
plant for every hundred feet of row. As 
this is about four times as many as I have 
used, I did a little checking. Nissley’s book 
on Vegetable Growing says that there are 
85 snap beans to the ounce. By actual 
weight, using delicate postal scales, there 
were 85 pencil pod wax beans to one 
ounce. That makes 1,360 to the pound or 
1,360 beans to be planted to 1200 inches. 
The average measurement of this variety 
was one-half inch, so that if you followed 
instructions and planted a pound to a hun- 
dred feet of row you would plant the beans 
approximately three-eighths of an inch 
apart. Minimum germination is something 
like 85 per cent. 

Planting tables vary in distances apart 
from two inches to four inches. I have 
found three or four inches about right. 

If there are 18 million gardens in the 
country and if each garden averages a 
pound of beans, which is not too many for 
a fair-sized garden; or, put it this way—if 
each garden averages a hundred feet of row, 
which certainly is not too many, and they 
buy according to the seed tables, then they 
are buying one pound instead of a quarter 
of a pound or, possibly, a half a pound for 
that garden. Let us split the difference and 
say they need a third of a pound. Then the 
other two-thirds of the pound is wasted. 
Take your pencil and paper and figure 
what two-third of a pound for each of 18 
million gardens amounts to in waste. 

—Louis E. Tarr. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Fruit Growing Questions* 


GRAPES 


Q: What varieties are recommended? 

A: Fredonia, Ontario, Delaware, Wor- 
den, Niagara, Brighton, and Concord. The 
Concord variety should be planted only 
where the season is sufficiently long to 
permit the grapes to ripen before the first 
frost. 


Q: How should grape vines be sup- 
ported? 

A: Most growers prefer a wire trellis 
made by stringing two wires at heights of 
about three and one-half and five feet above 
the ground. Various kinds of arbors are 
also used successfully. 


Q: What is the proper planting distance 
for grape vines? 

A: The vines should be planted not less 
than eight feet apart in the row with rows 
at least eight feet apart. 


Q: What kind of fertilizer should be 
used in the vineyard? 

A: Enough fertilizer or manure should 
be used to stimulate good vine growth each 
year. A pound of nitrate of soda per vine 
will often greatly increase yields. If the 
vines are producing canes one-half inch 
or over in diameter, no fertilizer may be 
needed. 


Q: How much spraying or dusting is 
needed? 

A: At least two or three well-timed 
spray or dust applications. For details, see 
spray programs recommended by the near- 
est experimental station. 


Q: How important is pruning? 

A: A thorough pruning in early Spring 
results in larger, better filled clusters of 
grapes. About 50 fruit buds are usually 
enough to develop a good crop. 


BLUEBERRIES 


Q: What varieties are recommended? 
A: Cabot, Pioneer, Rubel, and Ware- 
ham. (In order of ripening. ) 


Q: What are the soil requirements of the 
blueberry plant? 

A: The soil must be continually moist 
without being poorly drained. A perma- 
nently moist layer of soil should be within 
reach of the shallow root system. Blue- 
berries require an acid soil. 


Q: Are blueberries practical for the 
average home planting? 

A: They are reasonably promising for 
both fruit and ornamental purposes if soil 
conditions are favorable. A dry, gravelly 
knoll is entirely unsuited for blueberry 
growing. 


Q: How should a blueberry plant be 
pruned? 

A: By a gradual removal of the older 
growth. For details, see Bulletin 358, 
‘Blueberry Growing in Massachusetts.” 





*From a bulletin of the Massachusetts State 
College. 
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Q: Do blueberries require cross pollina- 
tion? 

A: Most varieties are inclined to be self 
sterile and for that reason two or more 
varieties should be planted. 


BLACKBERRIES 


Q: Are blackberries recommended for 
the home planting? 

A: If ample space is available and if 
the planting is kept under control, black- 
berries may be worth while in the home 
garden. The culture is similar to that of 
raspberries. 


Long-Rooted Cinnamon Vine 


HILE enlarging our flower border 
last Fall, it was necessary to trans- 
plant what I thought was a small cinna- 
mon vine tuber. When I planted it five or 
six years ago by an Osage orange post, it 
was about the size of a sparrow egg. It 
had grown closely to the post, so closely in 
fact, that it was shell-shaped and nearly an 
inch in thickness. After about 12 inches 
of the tuber had been exposed I thought | 
could pull it out, but there seemed to be no 
end to it. Deeper and deeper it stretched, 
always encircling and very closely hug- 
ging the post, sometimes even growing 
under the bark half way around the post. 
When I finally removed the last piece of 
this potato-like tuber, I found that it 
measured 31 inches in length. In disen- 
tangling it from the post it was broken 
several times. Whether or not these pieces 
will produce new vines remains to be seen. 
The Chinese use these Dioscorea batatas 
tubers like potatoes. One species, Dioscorea 
alata, is said to bear tubers up to eight feet 
in length and weighing as much as 100 
pounds. 
—Madeline J. Nieberding. 
Marysville, Kan. 


PEARCE SEEDS 


“*The most interesting Seed Catalog,’ so hun- 
dreds have written us. At least it is distinctive. 
Lucid illustrations, frank, informative Vege- 
table comments, descriptions of near to 3000 
rarer Flowers. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, New Jersey 








Dept. B 





A Long Phlox Season 


OME garden makers have a plan of 

prolonging the blooming period of 
phlox by lifting alternate plants early in 
the Spring and resetting them again in the 
same holes after putting a little compost 
or a mixture of earth and manure in the 
bottom. This lifting of the plants delays 
the flowering season a week or 10 days. 
The season is extended also by a choice of 
varieties which bloom early and late. Some 
kinds, like the Arendsi hybrids, are in 
bloom by the end of June. They are not 
so fine as the later kinds, however, and as 
June always has an abundance of blooms 
in variety, these early border phloxes are 
not very much in demand. Soon after the 
first of July, however, Miss Lingard starts 
to flower, and then the phlox season is 
really on. Miss Lingard is a variety which 
deserves a place in any collection, apart 
from the fact that it is very early. The foli- 
age is large and glossy, and quite different 
in shape and appearance from that of most 
other phlox varieties. 








HEMEROCALLIS SEEDS 


Hand Pollenized Hemerocallis Seed. From 
best and newest named varieties in pink, red, 
yellow or orange. 

100, $2.50; 50, $1.25; 25, 75 cents 


Natural Cross Hemerocallis Seed. 
25 seeds, 50 cents 

G. S. MARTIN, Specialist 
58 South Russell St. Boston, Mass. 


RELAX—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 
Our Orange Feeder 
($1.35) will attract the 
Oriole, this beautiful 
songster. 

8 Our Floral Cups (75c 
and up) and Floral 
Fountains ($2.00) will 
make the interesting 
Humming Bird a reg- 
ular visitor in your 
garden. 

Add 25c for packing 
and mailing to your 
check. Folder mailed 
on request. 








Squirrel’s Defeat ($4.50) 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATEDO 


GLENCOE, ILL. 





BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 





$2.10 to $4.50. 





WEST NEWBURY 


FOR MAY PLANTING — 


Pieris floribunda (Lily-of-the-Valley Bush), hardy evergreen foliage and 
sprays of white flowers, 12 to 24 inch spread. $1.85 to $4.90. 
Carolina Rhododendron, dwarf, many flowers of pink, 12 to 24 inches. 


Black American Arborvitae, a special strain which holds its color better 
and is compact in growth, 2 to 5 feet. $2.40 to $5.75. 

Yews, both spreading and upright forms in many forms and sizes. 

White and Red Flowering Dogwoods, Lilacs, Azaleas and most other 
deciduous shrubs may still be planted with safety. Send for catalog. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
Phone Newburypert 1950 





MASSACHUSETTS 
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POISON IVY 


The crusade for the extermina- 
tion of poison ivy which has been 
instituted by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is attract- 
ing wide interest. 


The discovery of new and per- 
fectly safe materials to use in the 
control of poison ivy is a long 
step forward. 


These materials are described 
and the methods to follow in 
their use are indicated in the 
timely bulletin 


“What do you know 


about Poison Ivy?” 


Price 25 cents 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 








CUSHION "MUMS 
FOOL JACK FROST 


Generous bloom beginning in late 
Summer. Pink, red, bronze, white, 
yellow. Field propagated and field 
grown. 

. All five, value $1.25 for $1.00 


Ask for Price List 
W. C. STONE, Camden, New York 
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PANSIES 


We are the originators 
and breeders of the 
famous MASTODON 
PANSIES. The result 
of 50 years breeding. 
STEELE’S Mastodon 
JUMBO MIXED 
Pansies 


now featured at your florist or seed house. Brilliant 

es — . a size, superb a 
© weeks early. If your dealer cannot supply 

with plants or seeds send for our descriptive Seer. 


STEELE’S PANSY GARDENS Sycsz¢ 








Success With Gloxinias 


LOXINIAS require only the simplest 

care and treatment. For a succession 
of flowers, tubers may be planted at two- 
week intervals from February until late 
May. Pot them in good sandy loam (two 
parts good garden soil, one part sand and 
one part leaf mold or peat is very good). 
Be sure the soil is taken from a spot where 
no gladioli have been grown, for gladiolus 
thrips are a serious menace to gloxinias. 
Planting a tuber so that its surface is 
covered or exposed seems to make no 
difference. However, if a plant becomes 
spindling it is good practice to repot it, 
planting it more deeply. 

After potting, water a bulb sparingly 
and set it in a warm, sunny window. An 
east window is ideal. Behind a thin glass 
curtain in a south window is excellent. A 
branching, leafless tree outside the window 
also makes just enough shade to make a 
south window ideal for the growing plant. 
Direct sunshine will cause the flowers to 
wither in a short time but out of the sun 
each individual blossom will last ten or 
more days. 

Gloxinias cannot stand quite as severe 
temperature changes as geraniums, but 
they can endure much more than saint- 
paulias. Florists force gloxinias at 80 de- 
greens, which is doubtless the temperature 
in the sunny windows in the living rooms 
of most homes. The drop of temperature 
at night should not be to below 60 degrees. 
A weekly bath is beneficial until buds 
appear, after which the leaves should be 
sprayed thoroughly. The foliage should be 
dry before a plant is returned to a sun- 
shiny place because a drop of cold water 
left on a leaf will cause an unsightly hole 
or a brown spot to form. 

After flowering is completed, gloxinias 
should be watered sparingly until they 
show a tendency to go dormant. This may 
take from two to four weeks. Then store 
at 45 or 50 degrees temperature until 
growth starts in Spring. However, all 
tubers do not stay dormant and any that 
show growth should be repotted, watered 
and brought into flower regardless of time 
of year. Anyone who has several dozen 
tubers may thus have gloxinia blossoms at 
any time. 

A gloxinia may be propagated by either 
a leaf or slip of the mother plant. These 
may be rooted in soft water in a glass in a 
light window, or in damp sand. It may 
take weeks or even months and many a 
promising young tuber has been thrown 
away because it was so slow putting forth 
growth. Leaves rooted and planted in Fall 
may remain dormant all Winter. 

Propagation by seeds is thrilling, for all 
kinds of colors of gloxinias may be ex- 
pected from a package of seeds. Put a layer 
of small pebbles or charcoal in the bottom 
of a tin can or pan. Cover with finely 
sifted sandy soil and after sowing the tiny 
seeds cover with a light cloth. Cover the 
top of the pan with a piece of cellophane 
fastened with a rubber band, or with a 
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Hey Mom, 
the APHIS 
are Here! 





~ Get the 


BLACK LEAF 
40 


You get an economical and efficient in- 
secticide when you mix 114 teaspoonfuls 
of “Black Leaf 40” with a gallon of water; 
add a little soap. It is effective on aphis, 
leaf hoppers, leaf miners, most thrips, 
young sucking bugs and similar insects. 


A Little Goes a Long Way 
“Black Leaf 40” kills by contact and by 
fumes. It is economical. 


Insist on Original Factory Sealed 
Packages for Full Strength K4103 


TobaccoBy-Products 

& Chemical Corp., 
Incorporated : 

Louisville, Kentucky 








Rid yourlawnandgarden 
of ants easily, economi- 
cally, with CYANOGAS* ; 
ANT-KILLER. 4 small omnes 4 this ~ 
goatuang wder poured directly into t 

ant nest kills all ants insiantly’ CYANOGAS 
is simple to use and AMAZINGLY EF- 
FECTIVE. A little goes a iong way. Keep a 
supply on hand. Drug, hardware, seed stores 
carry CYANOGAS or can get it for you! 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


30¢— ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 











Burpee'’s Zc 











EGETABLES 


The Best Seeds that Grow, 
specially selected for 
your Victory Garden 

Burpee’s Dollar Garden—15 Packets 

Enough seed to plant a garden 20 x 30 ft. 

Bush Beans (1 green, 1 wax), Tomato, 

Carrot, Chard, Sweet Corn, Cucumber, 

, 2) Lettuce, Onion, Parsley, 2 Radishes, is | 

¥.,%) Beet, Squash, Turnip (value $1.70) .. 
Burpee’s Two-Dollar 

Enough seed to plant a garden 40x $ 

60 ft. 25 Varieties (value $3.45)... 

Burpee’s Three-Doliar Garden 

Enough seed to plant a large 

garden 50 x 100 ft. £ 

30 Varieties (value $4.80)... 3 

All postpaid, anywhere in U.S. 


Co. 
PaXor)Clinton, lowa 
a Send Burpee’s Dollar Garden re $1 
|_| Send Burpee’s Two-Dollac Garden. $2 
|_] Send Burpee’s 3-Doliar Garden....$3 


Bhclosed is $. 


W. Atlee Burp 
668 Burpee Bldg, Philadelphia, 
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@ victory @ 


GARDENS 


need 
MECHLING’S 





A COPPER MILDEW SPRAY PRE- 
VENTING FUNGUS DISEASES 
ON PLANTS 


Protect your potatoes, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, melon, squash, beets, 
spinach, carrots, parsnips, let- 
tuce, and other vegetables subject 
to blight and mildew. Protects 
flowers, too. No unsightly resi- 
due. 

One ounce makes two and one- 
half gals. spray. 8-oz. canister 50c; 
20-0z. canister $1.00. Also 5-lb. 
bag for large users. If your 
dealer can not supply you, write— 








MECHLUING BROS: CHEMICALS 
DIVISION OF GEWERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
§2 SOUTH IZTH STREET: PHILADELPHIA: PA- 








* 
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PLANTS for VICTORY GARDENS 


Choice Hardy Shrubs, Vines, Hardy 
Perennials, Rock Plants and Sum- 
mer Blooming Bulbs. ROSES in 
all types. FRUIT TREES in fine 
variety and many VEGETABLE 
PLANTS. 





WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front and Federal Streets 


WEYMOUTH MASS. 











ANAT ORE OO NLR ATO TE 





Poul-Tri-Nure 


A dry fertilizer containing pure 
chicken manure and humus. No 
weed seeds. 


SE bee ...s.: $0.50 


10 Ib. box ...... 0.90 
F.O.B. Troy, N. Y. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 
R. F. D. No. 1 Troy, New York 
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pane of glass. When the seeds germinate, 
remove the cloth but leave the cellophane 
or glass in place. Germination takes place 
from 10 to 15 days after the planting of 
the seeds. 

As the plants get an inch or so of height, 
prick them out, using a hairpin or pair of 
forceps. Watering of these tiny plants must 
be done very carefully. A medicine dropper 
may be used, but the safest method is to 
water them from below. It is well to cover 
the seedlings every night with the glass or 
cellophane to keep the temperature uni- 
form. Seedlings which die down may be 
only dormant and may come up after a 
time with much more vigorous stem 
growth than before. 

—Ethel T. Crisp. 
Deep Rapids, S. D. 


Peat Moss and Roses 


HE use of peat moss in the rose garden 

at this season will help to do away with 
much cultivation and will make less water- 
ing necessary. It serves to keep the weeds 
down and retain the moisture in the soil. 
Yet there is a possibility of too much peat 
moss being used. An excess will make the 
ground spongy or fluffy so that it will actu- 
ally dry out quicker than when no mulch 
is used. It also has a slight tendency to 
make the soil sour, and for that reason a 
light application of lime should be made 
every three or four years, being applied 
either in the Fall or the Spring. Another 
important matter to remember is that the 
beds should be thoroughly soaked with 
water before the mulch is applied. Then 
another application of water can be made 
to wet down the mulch so that it will not 
be blown about. 


Germination of Small Seeds 


HE use of grass clippings is very help- 

ful in increasing the percentage of the 
germination of very small seeds. Sow your 
seeds in finely worked soil as directed on 
packets. Water lightly and cover ground 
lightly with grass clippings. Then on the 
next day when they are all dried, sprinkle 
with clippings again. In two or three days 
repeat if needed. If the weather remains 
hot and dry they will need it again. 

Feel the ground meantime under the 
clippings and if it is dry sprinkle lightly 
with water. You may have to do this in 
the middle of some unseasonably hot day 
to prevent the tiny seeds from drying out. 
If there comes a beating rain during this 
time, take a twig and lightly loosen the 
mass of grass blades after a couple of hours. 

After seeds germinate spread grass clip- 
pings between the rows if the others have 
dried up and disappeared. Moisture is 
absolutely necessary at all times with any 
dainty seeds where the spark of life is so 
tiny and so easily burned out. 


—Portia Gilpin. 
Wheaton, III. 
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RARE AND 


TULIP TRUE TO NAME 


— BUT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY! 


This year the unusual, truly distinctive 
Tulips are exceptionally rare. Through 
great diligence, the country’s foremost 
specialists in these finer, true to name 
varieties has made a wide selection 
available to those who act promptly. The 
supply of these hard-to-get tulips is 
strictly limited, and will soon be sold 
out. Tulip fanciers are urged to place 
orders now from the new limited edi- 
tion Nelis Catalog. 
Send — now —for free 
catalog. 


NELIS TULIPS 
TRUE TO NAME 
“It’s Tulip Time in 


Holland, every 
year in May.” 





Y nTE 10" FOR LIMITED EDITION CATALOG 


_, NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. — 
B Lakewood Bivd. Holland, Michigan 











Every Good Lawn Begins With 
Good Seed 


Plant PERRY’S 
FRANKLIN PARK LAWN SEED 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
The Standard for Over 60 Years 
Postpaid in New England as follows: 


1 Ib., 55c; 5 Ibs., $2.65; 10 Ibs., $5.00 
$2 Ibs. (1 bu.) $14.75 


Write for FREE 1943 Catalogue 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 











""WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME" 


MORE GARDENERS 
EVERY YEAR USE 


VO thon 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 


PLANT FOODS 


and 
SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


Dependable ¢ Effective 
Economical 








SLUG SHO 
KILL GARDEN 


INSECTS 


FOR VICTORY GARDENS 
Use This Pioneer Pest Destroyer 
Dependable for 68 Years 
It’s an INSECTICIDE—Effective 


against both chewing and suck- 


ing types of insects. 
it's a FUNGICIDE —Protects i SB 
plants against many blights, $ 
rusts and mildews. 
A full pound can with 
sifter-top (easy to apply) 
only 30c. At Hardware, 
Seed and Drug Stores. 
RE tea Goins 
ng @ 
aS Write: 


HAMMOND 


Paint & Chemical Co. 
4 FERRYST.,BEACON,N.Y. 














Lecture Announcements for 
Club Programs 

















“THE MERRYS” 


offer the following lectures with Kodachrome 


movies: 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 


GARDEN HIGHLIGHTS 
HIGHLIGHTS UNDER GLASS 
THE GLADIOLUS 


Write for Circular 


43 Harrison Street, Newton Highlands, Mass. 








EDITH ROELKER CURTIS, Lecturer 
With Kodachrome Slides 


‘‘Roadside Holiday—Looking Back-Then Ahead” 
“The Right House in the Right Place” 


‘‘Massachusetts Gardens—Victory and Beauty” 
Norfolk, Mass. Telephone Franklin 676-M 
Folders at Federation Headquarters 








Spiritual Values of a Garden 


a timely, inspirational lecture illustrated with 
beautiful color slides of New England gardens. 


For information write 
HELENE BOLL 
271 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 











WON'T YOU COME INTO MY GARDEN 
Presenting a WEALTH of FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENTS. To share with you through natural color 
Kodachromes my knowledge and experience of 
growing from seed Miniature Dahlias and Korean 
Chrysanthemums. The intriguing success of grow- 
ing vegetables in combination with flowers. 

Completing 200 slides in one lecture. 
MRS. CHARLES F. BERRY 
21 Crescent Road Tel. 60959 Longmeadow, Mass. 





“NATIVE BUSH FLOWERS of AUSTRALIA” 


An isolated and unusual! group 
Outstanding plants of my homeland. Also six 
other Australian lectures, including ‘The Aus- 
tralian Blackfellow,’’ his history, beliefs and 
characteristics. 


GLADYS STENING 
Hotel Gardner, 199 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 








“Attracting Birds to the Victory Garden” 
“Adventuring With Birds” 
and other lectures of interest, all illustrated 
with the finest of color motion pictures. For 
further information, ask for lecture circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
66 Newbury Street Boston 














Annuals Easy to Grow 


T WILL be interesting to learn what 

success eastern readers of Horticulture 
are having with the African arctotis and 
dimorphothecas, both the annuals and 
first-year-blooming perennials. These wild 
flowers had not been introduced to Ameri- 
can growers during my gardening days in 
northern New Jersey and my only expe- 
rience with them is western. It seems to 
me that many of the annual species would 
revel in the warm eastern Summers and, in 
light soils in the sun, give much mid- and 
late-Summer color, filling in the empty 
spots which I remember so well occurring 
in front of early mid-season and late- 
blooming phlox. Dimorphotheca annua 
is one of the best annuals of this genus. 
Its white flowers look rather like those of 
D. ecklonis, although they are only two 
inches across, and the color on the reverse 
of the rays varies from red-brown to 
purple. 

The South African daisy, which has 
settled down in quantities on my wind- 
swept hillside, came to me from Africa 
named Arctotis grandis although it does 
not answer that description in “‘Hortus.”’ 
The few seeds, sown where they were to 
bloom, produced yellow and orange flow- 
ers which I crossed with a brick-red color- 
form procured from a _ fellow-experi- 
mentor. The whole hillside is now abloom 
for most of the year with these three- to 
four-inch-wide daisies in many shades of 
magolica yellow, burnt orange, bronze 
and red-browns as well as white, purple- 
madder and wine shades. Each plant has 
its own shade of ray-base-shading, so that 
the rings around the disk flowers have 
different colorings. The foliage varies al- 
most as much as the color of bloom, for 
while some plants have entire leaves, others 
have leaves which are finely cut. 

The only attention any of my African 
daisy species get is when, once—perhaps 
twice—a year, I go among them with a 
little pick, hacking out weeds and arctotis 
colors | do not want (usually yellows) 
and those which I think have done duty 
enough and are ready for the compost 
heap, those which are three or four years 
old. Plants which give color and are easy 
to grow are necessary to the garden during 
wartime, for that is when cheer is néeded 
and time for producing it is scarce. To this 
class of serviceable independents belong 
the arctotis and dimorphothecas. 


—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Cal. 








CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cypripedium seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


VICTORY GARDEN INSURANCE 


When setting out plants and seeds, 
it is good POLICY to provide them 
with a soluble plant food. 
“Hy-Gro” Starter Solution feeds 
’em when young, promises earlier, 
increased yields. A tbs. in each 
gallon of water is all you need. 


3 oz. 25c, 20 oz. $1, 10 lbs. $4 


At your dealer or 
Box 101 Dunellen, N. J. 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





NEW FUCHSIAS: Sunray — Brilliantly colored 
variegated leaves, pink, green and white, with 
lovely pink flowers. 2%-inch pots—3 for $1.00. 
Chief — Enormous dark purple and red double 
flowers. 3 for $1.00. Brentwood—All double white. 
Rare. 50c each. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
Mass. 





WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS: Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Manager, Home, Pennsylvania. 





THE TALK OF THE FLORAL TRADE: Esther 
Reed Daisy, the only real double white daisy. 1 
plant 35c, 3 plants $1.00, 10 plants $2.50, postage 
paid. Daisy Day’s, Box 487, Santa Barbara, Calif. 





FOR YOUR VICTORY GARDEN use quality field- 
grown plants. Produce early vegetables: Tomato, 
cabbage, onion, collard, pepper, eggplant, broceoli, 
tato. $1.50—250. $2.50—500. $4.00—1000. 
oss packed. Prepaid. Colonial Plant Farm, 
Rebecca, Ga. 





SCENTED GERANIUMS AND HEBBS: 12 vari- 

eties of scented geraniums, $3.00; collection of 

12 culinary herbs, $2.00. Write for Geranium and 

_ price lists. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
ass. 





PLANT TREES! We offer 100 Kinds — ‘Junior 
Trees” (18”-24”), ‘‘Senior Trees’ (6’-8’). Also 
Evergreens and Asparagus Roots — free lists. 
Hemingway Tree Farms, Boyne City, Mich. 





STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Campanula Isophylla) : 

2%-inch pots. Blue, 3 for 1.00; White, 50¢ each. 

— selected stock. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
ass. 


PEAFOWL. Swans. Pheasants. Bantams. Fancy 
Waterfowl. Thirty varieties Pigeons. Stock. Eggs. 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 








VICTORY BIRD 

FEEDING STATION 
swings from window, 
porch or tree. Attractive, 
practical, strong and last- 
ing. Birds come quickly 
and enjoy them as much 
as you will. 

Price—$2 Postpaid 


EDWARD GAY BUTLER 
Boyce, Virginia 
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CACTI AND SUCCULENTS 10 for $1.00 p.p. 
Orchid Cactus 3 for $1.00. Rare unusual species. 
Coover’s, Orlando, Fla. 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED: A practical grower to take charge of 
an up-to-date plant, 35,000’ of glass in a com- 
mercial business. A good job for the right man. 
McMannon’s Nurseries, P.O. Box 794, Lowell, 
Mass. Tel. 6201. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





There are only 15 of the country’s 48 
states in which the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society is not represented by 
at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE twice a month 
without extra charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
privilege of borrowing books has no 
geographical limitations. Hundreds of 
books go each year by mail to different 
sections of the country. The Society’s 
library, the largest of its kind in the 
United States, receives every worth- 
while gardening book almost as soon as 
it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 


Members also have the privilege of 
asking for free information by the 
Society’s experts on any phase of gar- 
den making. For additional information 
address 


THE SECRETARY 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





REMAINING 1943 
GARDEN VISITS 


SATURDAY, MAY 22, 2-6 P.M. 


AMBLER, School gardens, courtesy of 
School of Horticulture for Women. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 6, 3-6 P.M. 


ARDMORE, Mr. and Mrs. C. Frederick 
C. Stout, 214 Glenn Road. 


Open to members and their 
friends—no charge. 





CANNING LECTURE AND 
DEMONSTRATION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9 
10 A.M. and 2 P.M. 

158 North 20th Street, Auditorium of 
Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council. 
Open to members only, who must 


apply for tickets to 


THE SECRETARY, Room 60}, 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Monthly Meeting _ 


May 28 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
May 29 











MAY 19 
2:30 P.M. to 5 P.M. 








Iris Show 


10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Schedule may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 

















BRECK’S NEW GARDEN BOOK 


The biggest, most help- 
for 1943 ful first step in garden- 
ing. 120 big pages. 160 natural color 
pictures. It's more than worth the 25c 
we have to charge for it. 25c deducti- 
ble from your first order to 


Hince 1018 B R E C K’ S 3 Boston, Pe ae 
GLADS AND DAFFODILS 


We are closing out most of our Glads this year 
and any who are interested in adding some of 
the better varieties to their collection should 
have our price list. Also, ask for our Daffodil cat- 
alogue if you are interested in Spring flowers. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 














NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 








Vaccinium Vitis-Idaea, minus 
One of our Rare Alpines 


Strong Plants 75 cents each 


America’s Largest Oollection of Rock Garden 
Plants is listed in our Free Catalog. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vt. 


For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
Zz encloses 25c, we will send, 

[> postage prepaid, one nursery 
grown Wild Senna. 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore Penna. 
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Inexpensive Flower Book 


“The Flower Encyclopedia and Gardener's 
Guide,”’ by Albert E. Wilkinson. Published by 
the New Home Library, New York. Price 69 
cents. 


Part I of this book is the ‘Flower En- 
cyclopedia’’ in which all of the favorite 
flowers and all of the less familiar ones 
most suitable for the home garden are pre- 
sented in alphabetical order. Each is fully 
described and its important types and vari- 
eties are clearly differentiated. Detailed 
directions are given for the planting and 
care of each kind. 

Part II is the ““Gardener’s Guide’ giving 
the reader the important facts which apply 
to the garden as a whole. The various 
kinds of gardens are discussed—borders, 
beds, rock gardens, pools and groups of 
indoor flowering plants. A convenient 
table indicates the heights of annuals and 
perennials so that they may be planted most 
effectively. Another table lists the flowers 
according to color. 


Useful Book’s Third Printing 

“Useful Plants of the World,”’ by Willard 
N. Clute. Published by Willard N. Clute & 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. Price $3.75. 

This is a third edition of a book which 
tells what the different kinds of plants are 
good for. Its chief object is to give a 
common, technical and family name to the 
useful species of plants with such other 
information regarding them as may prove 
of interest to the general reader. No attempt 
is made to discuss the geography, range, 
abundance or commercial values of the 
forms mentioned. 
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GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 Each large Gladiolus Bulbs, labeled, Prepaid for $2 


Blue Admiral Chief Multnomah Leona 
Bit-O-Heaven Ellen Marie Nancy Ann 
Black Opal Gold Dust Ninth Symphony 
Camellia Blue Beauty Peggy Lou 
For May Only 
Write Dept. H for Catalogue 
SEABROOK NURSERIES Seabrook, N. H. 





THE ROSE GARDEN 


of the BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
Species, varieties, cultivation 
By Montague Free 
57 pages, 12 illustrations, 50 cents postpaid 


Dep't B, BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
1000 Washington Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MUMS 


Extremely hardy Chrysanthemum Arcticum hy- 
brids which bloom early and are especially 
suited to northern climates. Listing several new 
varieties originating with us. 


Also Exhibition Gladioli 
and the very best in Hardy Phlox. 


COLPRIT’S NURSERY Dover, New Hampshire 


AGRICULTURE * HORTICULTURE 


SUMMER TRAINING COURSE 


GROUP 1—Full time study program 
GROUP 2—Work-Study program 


Also, l-year course in Agriculture for post-war re- 
construction, and a 2-year diploma course. Write 
for catalog, Box G. 


SCHOOL Horticulture womn 
Ambler, Pa. 


WILD FLOWER PLANTS, FERNS 


More than 100 varieties. Specials: Garden; 

Fern; Rockery; 16 plants, 8 kinds, in each; 

$3.00 each, postpaid. Free Catalogue. 

WAKE ROBIN FARM 

JamEs LODER PARE, Manager 
Pennsylvania 















































Books for the Home Front 


Let these books help you with your problems in— 
Vegetable Gardening x Home Canning »& Nutrition x Meal Planning »* Herbs * General Gardening 








GENERAL GARDENING 


COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDEN MAGIC 
—R. E. Biles. Here is the expert gardening 
experience of 25 years packed between the 
covers of one book. It is a guide to all 
that is NEW in gardening—new flowers 
and plants, new methods and shortcuts. 
Twenty-seven chapters lavishly illustrated. 
Covers everything you need to know about 
gardening. Describes every phase of plant- 
ing and transplanting. Covers house plants, 
window boxes, amateur greenhouses, water 
gardens, flower and vegetable gardens. 
Each and everyone of the 27 big chapters 
illustrated with detailed diagrams, photo- 
graphs or full color plates. It is new, and 
complete. $3.00 


GARDEN GUIDE by 28 authorities. One of 
the most practical and informative Garden 
Books ever published for the average home 
owner. Every phase of gardening in con- 
nection with the home grounds is covered 
—_from the location of the house to the final 
reaping of the gardener’s reward in perfect 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, a fine lawn, 
shrubs and trees. Its pages also include 
every related subject the gardener should 
be informed upon: insects, diseases, bees, 
and birds. Over 300 Illustrations. $2.00 


1001 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
—by A. C. Hottes. A guide to practical 
work based on real questions, and ar- 
ranged for quick reference. Chapters in- 
clude among others a garden calendar, 
soils, hotbeds and coldframes, care of cut 
flowers, the growing of fruit, vegetables, 
flowers and house plants. $2.50 





—both amateur and expert. The 20 double- 
page spreads of line drawings with instruc- 
tions show in detail the various steps in 
the cultivation of each crop and the par- 
ticular problems of each that beset the gar- 
dener. The authors have selected 33 vege- 
tables, eight greens, eight salad greens, 16 
herbs and 17 fruits and berries. $2.00 


VEGETABLE GARDENING IN COLOR 
—Daniel J. Foley. Here is the first book to 
show all the important varieties of vege- 
tables and berries in 150 accurately colored 
photographs, with accompanying descrip- 
tions and practical cultural directions. In 
addition to the color plates, there are 50 
photographs in black and white and 50 
line drawings that show actual garden 
plans, correct spacing, and other garden- 
ing operations. Comprehensive sections on 
garden plants, soil preparation, seed sow- 
ing, tools, insects and diseases, cooking 
hints, winter storage and so on are in- 
cluded. $2.50 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN—E. I. Far- 
rington. New, Revised, Enlarged. With ap- 
proved planting plans, charts, new meth- 
ods, lists of the better varieties and ways 
to save money, seed and time. All home 
gardeners should own this book. Illus- 
trated. $1.25 








COOKING 











VEGETABLE GARDENING 


GROW YOUR OWN VEGETABLES — 
Paul W. Dempsey. Lewis Gannett called 
this book “first among the 1942 victory 
garden books.” It now includes a new 
section by Albert C. Burrage with photo- 
graphs on a Twenty-Minute-a-Day Garden 
that you can almost put into your living- 
room and that can feed four people for 
four months. $2.50 


GARDENING FOR GOOD EATING — 
Helen M. Fox. Mrs. F'ox’s book is most val- 
uable. In it, in addition to the vegetables 
usually grown by the gardener, you will 
find many forgotten vegetables that are 
worth your attention because of their high 
food value and delicious flavor; 35 leafy 
greens which may be used as spinach; 
many suggestions for salads “in variety”; 
numerous American vegetables; 43 plants 
that may be grown for teas; herbs; small 
fruits and berries. $2.50 


THE FOOD GARDEN—Laurence & Edna 
Biair. The Food Garden is a how-to-do-it 
book. With its many pictures it will be an 
indispensable tool for thousands of gar- 
deners who are planting vegetable gardens 





300 SUGAR SAVING RECIPES—Harriet 
Hester. This is not only a collection of 
sugar saving and sugarless recipes, but a 
a complete guide to’ wartime cooking. In- 
cludes sugarless baking and desserts, can- 
ning and preserving, conserving with left- 
overs, the school lunch. Now in its fourth 
printing. $1.50 


THRIFTY COOKING FOR WARTIME— 
Alice B. Winn-Smith. Dealing with the 
realities of war, this book sets down in 
concrete and usable form many of the most 
important rules for wartime cooking. All 
are not necessarily new, but the best and 
thriftiest of the old ones. Easy to follow, 
the book gives just a few basic recipes 
which are practical, economical, easy to 
change. Following each basic recipe, are 
“thrifty changes” which will add unlimited 
variety and meet the emergency by using 
foods that are on hand or most readily 
available. You will find that it continually 
suggests new ideas—a thing quite out of 
the ordinary in a cook book. $1.50 


COOK IT CUTDOORS—James Beard. In 
your own garden this year, cook outdoors 
and use the recipes in this marvelous book. 
New ideas for the barbecue pit, the port- 
able stoves and some swell new sauces and 
stews that will enliven any outdoor party, 
what to eat from hamburgers to salmon 
steaks. It tells how to make fireplaces and 
outdoor kitchens. Also some good ideas for 
the small terrace or the pint-size garden 
if you would be an outdoor cook in the city. 
Illustrated. Third printing. $2.00 








HERBS 


HERBS, HOW TO GROW THEM AND 
HOW TO USE THEM—Helen Noyes Web- 
ster. New Edition — Revised — Enlarged. 
Written by an outstanding American au- 
thority, this book goes back to the lore and 
use by the ancients, designs of early gar- 
dens, old recipes, and includes lists of herbs 
for modern gardens. A chapter on medici- 
nal herbs, Gives complete cultural informa- 
tion on alluseful herbs. Illustrated. $1.25 


HERBS, THEIR CULTURE AND USES 
—Rosetta E. Clarkson. This comprehen- 
sive book gives clear, easy-to-follow direc- 
tions for growing all varieties of herbs; 
tells how to propagate them; where and 





-how to plant them in gardens, in special 


herb beds, and how to combine them with 
other garden flowers. Methods of harvest- 
ing, drying and storing are fully explained. 
Tllustrated. $2.75 








CANNING 


HOME CANNING FOR VICTORY—Ann 
Pierce. An all-inclusive guide to pickling, 
preserving, dehydrating and canning by 
government-approved methods. Covers 
fruits and vegetables, conserves and mar- 
malades, jams and fruit butters, jellies, 
pickles, relishes. Instructions on storaging, 
packaging, equipment. All recipes give 
rules for sugar conservation. Third print- 
ing. $1.50 











NUTRITION 


AMERICA’S NUTRITION PRIMER, 
WHAT TO EAT AND WHY—Eleanora 
Sense. One of the most important tasks for 
the women of America is the careful feed- 
ing of their families. Nutrition books are 
generally heavy and filled with scientific 
terms. This one is written for every 
woman, in everyday language, to meet 
everyday problems of proper feeding. Use 
it daily for better health, new vitality, and 
a heightened zest for living. Fourth print- 
ing. $1.00 


EAT WELL FOR LESS MONEY—Gaynor 
Maddox. The New American Guide to 
Modern . Nutrition. Here is a practical 
handbook of basic foods for every day liv- 
ing. Shows you how to overcome every food 
rationing problem you are sure to be faced 
with. Tells about many new foods that are 
especially important and useful today. 
Points out many valuable neglected foods 
which can now add zest and nourishment 
to wartime meals. It shows how to buy and 
prepare nourishing, inexpensive substi- 
tutes that everybody will like, and how to 
get the most out of your food with scores 
of new ration-wise ideas. It will take the 
guesswork out of marketing and meal- 
planning. Illustrated with charts and dia- 
grams. $2.00 
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